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peoples and the consolidation of peace ; and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that certain States have, in order to 
guarantee the rights of minorities, concluded a series of 
special treaties, which have been placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations, this Congress expresses the wish 
that, in order to make that guarantee more effective, the 
League of Nations should take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to give to minorities the right and the opportunity of 
direct appeal to some international tribunal when they claim 
that they are suffering under serious disabilities for which 
they cannot obtain redress. The Congress suggests that the 
League of Nations should appoint a permanent commission 
to deal with such questions. 

That the Council of the Berne Bureau be asked to put on 
the agenda for the next International Peace Congress the 
question of the relations of the white and colored races. 

The Congress, having considered the precarious situation 
of the Macedonian refugees in Bulgaria, Albania, Bumania, 
and Turkey, asks for guarantees that these unhappy people 
may be returned to their homes under the protection of the 
League of Nations. 

Disarmament 

1. This Congress declares its belief in the policy of com- 
plete disarmament by land, sea, and air as an indispensable 
guarantee of world peace, and pledges itself to advocate 
this policy in every country represented. 

2. The Congress maintains that this could be accomplished 
as follows: (1) The establishment of a real and complete 
peace by ending the war in the East; (2) the inclusion of 
Eussia in the comity of peoples; (3) the education of the 
people in the aims and ideals formulated by the Congress ; 
(4) by assuring the integrity of all disarmed States against 
enemy aggression by a united guarantee of all nations. 

The Congress welcomes with enthusiasm the endeavors of 
the Washington Conference and sees in it the first really 
serious and important step toward universal disarmament. 

The Congress is convinced that, continuing the endeavors 
of the Washington Conference, absolute disarmament can 
only be reached by including all nations and by bringing 
disarmament within the scope of a League of Nations. 

3. The Congress congratulates President Harding, Mr. 
Hughes, and the American people on their splendid initia- 
tive in calling the Conference of Washington. The Congress 
hopes that this historic event may be but the first step on 
the road which will lead to the abolishment of the menace 
and danger which the existence of national armies consti- 
tutes. 

4. The Congress invites the League of Nations to place on 
its program the subject of the universal suppression of oblig- 
atory military service, constituting as it does a menace to 
the peace of the world, besides being a heavy burden on the 
budgets of States. 

Self-determination of Peoples 

The right of self-determination of peoples should be defi- 
nitely stated in the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
should be defined in such a way as to include the right to 
unite as well as to separate, after a plebiscite under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations. 

In view of representations made by delegates from Egypt, 
south Galicia, Macedonia, and Montenegro, this Congress 
expresses an earnest desire that the principle of self-deter- 



mination may be put into effect as soon as possible, with 
regard to countries whose political status is at present unde- 
termined or contested. 

Further, this Congress wishes to place on record its belief 
that recognition of the right of self-determination, though a 
necessary step toward a peaceful world settlement, will not 
of itself bring peace unless the enfranchised peoples adopt a 
policy of free and friendly association with their neighbors ; 
and the Congress therefore calls on pacifists, everywhere 
and always, to link these two ideals together in their work 
and propaganda. 



THE QUAKERS' CALL TO THE 
CHURCHES 

From the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Beligious 
Society of Friends, with the endorsement of the London 
Yearly Meeting, has gone out "To the churches of Christ in 
all countries" a fervent appeal for outright pacifism, an 
appeal to "Christendom for a warless world." 

Addressing in eloquent terms "the fellow-Christians and 
sister churches in all lands" and speaking of themselves as 
a small fraction of the Christian Church, the Quakers' ap- 
peal includes these passages : 

Christianity seems to us to face a grave crisis and a divine 
duty. In this aftermath of history's most terrible war, we 
see two paths before us. One leads inevitably to another 
war by renewed preparedness of the most efficient military, 
economic, educational, and religious means of waging it. 
The other begins with a complete rejection of war, and of 
all preparations for it, for any purpose and against any 
people ; it demands definite organization for peace. 

These two paths lie in opposite directions ; we cannot pos- 
sibly follow them both. There is no shadow of doubt on 
which of them are found the footprints and the sign-posts 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Christ would not send His dis- 
ciples where He Himself does not lead. "Follow me" has 
been forever His watchword. Shall not, then, the Christian 
Church follow its Leader with perfect loyalty along this 
path? 

Such loyalty to Christ is consistent with loyalty to one's 
native land. The higher loyalty includes the lower, and 
gives to it all its best and brightest substance. The Chris- 
tian's love of country finds its source, its inspiration, and 
its direction in his love of God and his fellow-men. Christ 
taught the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man ; 
His church transcends all divisions of nationality, all prej- 
udices and hatreds of nation for nation and of class for 
class. It must rise to the height of its divinely given mis- 
sion. It must not depend on the leadership of generals or 
admirals, or financiers, nor await the changing policies of 
statecraft. In time of war, as in time of peace, it must 
keep its eye single to God's commands, and must draw con- 
stantly its Founder's immortal and stupendous contrast be- 
tween that which is Caesar's and that which is God's. 

As Christians, we are striving for "a warless world." We 
are firmly convinced that this can be achieved only by re- 
fusal to participate in war, simply and sufficiently because 
war is by its very nature at variance with the message, the 
spirit, and the life and death of Jesus Christ. We unite in 
supporting treaties of arbitration and conciliation, limita- 
tion and reduction of armaments, international courts of 
justice, a league or association of nations for the preserva- 
tion of peace. This is well; it is a great achievement for 
statesmen to accomplish these things ; but it is not sufficient 
for the Christian Church. 

A principle is greater than any or all of its applications. 
The fundamental peace principle of Christianity demands 
the utter rejection of war, unequivocally and without com- 
promise. With this principle in its charter, the Christian 
Church can always utter a clear and unmistakable verdict 
on any specific measure of statesmanship that is proposed; 
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it will not be misled or coerced, by argument or by force, 
into participating in any kind or degree of preparation for 
war, or into lending the sanction of Christianity to the wag- 
ing of any war whatsoever. 



THE BONUS STILL ON DECK 

Every sign known to the politicians points to a bitter 
fight in the next Congress for the passage of a soldiers' 
bonus bill, and the opinion of many in a position to gauge 
the next Congress is that it will have sufficient bonus sup-* 
porters to pass a bill over President Harding's veto. 

An effort may be made to put a bonus bill through the 
last session of this Congress, which will meet in December. 
Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means Committee, is 
reported to plan the introduction of a bonus bill with a tax 
on light wines and beer to provide the revenue which 
President Harding insists must be raised if a bonus bill is 
to have his approval. However, it is unlikely that a bill 
will be put through the short session. Other measures, like 
the appropriation bills and the ship subsidy, will consume 
nearly all the time, and the opponents in the Senate of a 
bonus could easily filibuster it to death. Besides, many of 
the old bonus men will leave Congress on March 4 and will 
not be disposed to battle desperately. 

FIGHT IN NEXT CONGRESS 

The bonus men's fight, therefore, may be expected to 
break in full force in the next Congress, with a bitter pur- 
pose manifest to wipe out the defeat sustained when Presi- 
dent Harding's veto of the last bonus bill was made effective 
in the Senate on September 20. A majority of the Senate 
was against the veto (there was a 5 to 1 majority against it 
in the House), but the President's supporters were able to 
prevent the bonus men getting the two-thirds majority 
necessary to override the veto. 

It happens that in the many months in which this bill 
was under discussion there never appeared as strong argu- 
ments for and against it as on the day it died in the Senate. 
President Harding, in his veto message to the House, cov- 
ered the ground of administrative objection in a way emi- 
nently satisfactory to the opponents of the measure. And 
then, in the white heat of the last passionate clash between 
the proponents and opponents, two Democratic Senators, 
James A. Reed,i»of Missouri, and John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, crossed swords in a debate worthy of their own 
high talents and of the Senate. 

Because the occasion had a certain historic value and be- 
cause champions of the bonus promise introduction of the 
old bill or a similar one when Congress reconvenes, the 
Advocate or Peace prints below the veto message of the 
President, and the salient parts of the speeches of Senator 
Reed, for the bonus, and Senator Williams, against it. 

The President's message follows : 

To the House of Representatives: 

Herewith is returned, without approval, H. R. 10874, a 
bill "to provide adjusted compensation for the veterans of 
the World War, and for other purposes." 

With the avowed purpose of the bill to give expression of 
a nation's gratitude to those who served in its defense in 
the World War, I am in accord, but to its provisions I do 
not subscribe. The United States never will cease to be 
grateful; it cannot and never will cease giving expression 
to that gratitude. 

In legislating for what is called adjusted compensation 
Congress fails, first of all, to provide the revenue from which 



the bestowal is to be paid. Moreover, it establishes the very 
dangerous precedent of creating a Treasury covenant to pay 
which puts a burden variously estimated between four and 
five billions upon the American people, not to discharge an 
obligation which the government always must pay, but to 
bestow a bonus which the soldiers themselves while serving 
in the World War did not expect. 

It is not to be denied that the nation has certain very 
binding obligations to those of its defenders who made real 
sacrifices in the World War, and who left the armies in- 
jured, disabled, or diseased so that they could not resume 
their places in the normal activities of life. These obliga- 
tions are being gladly and generously met. Perhaps there 
are here and there inefficiencies and injustices, and some 
distressing instances of neglect, but they are all uninten- 
tional and every energy is being directed to their earliest 
possible correction. In meeting this obligation there is no 
complaint about the heavy cost. In the current fiscal year 
we are expending $510,000,000 on hospitalization and care 
of sick and wounded, on compensation and vocational train- 
ing for the disabled, and for insurance. The figures do not 
include the more than $35,000,000 in process of expenditure 
on hospital construction. The estimates for the year to fol- 
low are approximately $470,000,000, and the figures may 
need to be made larger. Though the peak in hospitalization 
may have passed, there is a growth in domicilization and 
the discharge in full of our obligations to the diseased, dis- 
abled, or dependent who have a right to the government's 
care, with insurance liability added, will probably reach a 
total sum in excess of $25,000,000,000. 

More than 99,000 veterans are now enrolled in some of the 
445 different courses in vocational training. Fifty-four 
thousand of them are in schools or colleges, more than 38,000 
are in industrial establishments, and a few more than 6,000 
are being trained in schools operated by the Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Approximately 19,000 have completed their courses and 
have employment in all cases where they desire it, and 
53,000 have deferred for the present time their acceptance 
of training. The number eligible under the law may reach 
close to 400,000, and facilities will continue to be afforded, 
unmindful of the necessary cost, until every obligation is 
fulfilled. 

Two hundred and seventy-six thousand patients have been 
hospitalized, more than a quarter of a million discharged, 
and 25,678 patients are in our hospitals today. 

Four hundred and sixteen thousand awards of compensa- 
tion have been made on account of death or disability and 
$480,000,000 have been paid to disabled men or their depend- 
ent relatives. One hundred and seventy-five thousand dis- 
abled ex-service men are now receiving compensation along 
with medical or hospital care where needed, and a quarter 
of a million checks go out monthly in distributing the $8,- 
000,000 payment on indisputable obligations. 
" I recite the figures to remind the Congress how generously 
and how properly it has opened the Treasury doors to dis- 
charge the obligations of the nation to those to whom it in- 
disputably owes compensation and care. Though undying 
gratitude is the meed of every one who served, it is not to 
be said that a material bestowal is an obligation to those 
who emerged from the great conflict not only unharmed, but 
physically, mentally, and spiritually richer for the great ex- 
perience. If an obligation were to be admitted, it would be 
to charge the adjusted compensation bill with inadequacy 
and stinginess wholly unbecoming our Republic. Such a 
bestowal, to be worth while, must be generous and without 
apology. Clearly the bill returned herewith takes cogniz- 
ance of the inability of the government wisely to bestow, 
and says, in substance, "We do not have the cash; we do 
not believe in a tax levy to meet the situation, but here is 
our note ; you may have our credit for half its worth." This 
is not compensation, but rather a pledge by the Congress, 
while the executive branch of the government is left to pro- 
vide for payments falling due in ever-increasing amounts. 

When the bill was under consideration in the House I ex- 
pressed the conviction that any grant of bonus ought to pro- 
vide the means of paying it, and I was unable to suggest 
any plan other than that of a general sales tax. Such a 
plan was unacceptable to the Congress, and the bill has been 
enacted without even a suggested means of meeting the cost. 
Indeed, the cost is not definitely known, either for the im- 



